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ELI JONES AND HIS PARTY. 

During the latter part of the stay of Eli 
Jones and party at Brumana, some time 
was spent in superintending the work of mak- 
ing terraces for vines, olive trees, &c., on the 
Rooisee property, purchased for about £40 
for Friends, through John Abcarius, an in- 
fluentia] and much esteemed native resident 
at Beirfit. It consists of about four acres, 
and has on it about 200 fig trees, and upwards 
of 100 “Snober” fir trees. It occupies a fine 
position. The employment of the poor villa- 
gers on the Jand has been a great help to 
many during the winter. 

A new girls’ schoo] was opened at Man- 
surieh, and the teacher reported herself ex- 
ceedingly happy, and that the number of 
girls had increased to 34. A Jerusalem 
young woman, who had heen many years un- 
der the training of the German deaconesses 
at Beirfit as a nurse, and was recommended 
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by them, was added to the staff et Brumana. 
She appears to have ae to do in teaching 
sewing, &c., at the village schools, as well as 
in nursing the sick, and to be happy and 
busy at her post. 

An interview took place with Rustem Pasha, 
the Governor-General of Mount Lebanon, 
relative to the law-suit about the title of the 
first piece of land, when he professed his de- 
sire that it should bs quickly terminated. 
Although this was not accomplished before 
Eli Jones and party left, they have since 
heard that the difficulty has been settled by 
amicable arrangement fur a payment of about 
£20 to the three women who claimed compen- 
sation, and that it has been officially ratified. 
Theophilus Waldmeier calls this piece of 
land “‘Ain Salaam,” and desires to be author- 
ized to proceed with the building of the train- 
ing-home and mission-house. 

Some of th; party also saw many of the 
Scotch schovls, under the superintendence of 
John Rae, a Scotch minister, who appeared 
to be well qualified for his position; also 
Ellen Wilson’s training school for girls at 
Arayah, E. G. Saleebey’s training school 
for girls at Sook el Ghurb, Lucy Hicks’ well- 
managed establishment at Shimlan, and the 
American stations at “Abeih and- Sidon, be- 
sides various branches of school and other 
mission work at Beirit. Whilst at Brumana 
the party received great kindness from The- 
ophilus and Susan Waldmeier, found the cli- 
mate healthy and pleasant, the people kind] 
disposed, and felt much cause for thankful- 
ness for many mercies receive. 

The evening before leaving Beirit, Eli 
Jones held a meeting in the American church, 
kindly lent for the occasion. It was well 
attended. The ministry of women was forci- 
bly brought before them, and it was felt to 
be a truly favored season. 

On the 8th of Third month the party left 
Beirfit, under the guidance of Jacob Hish- 
meh, and spent at least one night at each of 
the following places:—Sidon, Tyre, Akka, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, and Nablous. At the last 
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they were hospitably received by John El 
Kary, and felt interested in his mission work. 
He has three schools, and his English wife 
has a Moslem women’s sewing meeting once 
a week. The women gladly attend, and fill 
the court. 

The party noxt slept at Jiffoa, where 
Friends’ school had recently been given up; but 
they were received kindly by the inbabitants, 
who entreated them to re-open it, and proved 
their earnestness by offering to provide the 
room rent free if Friends would supply the 
teacher. The master and children also met 
them in the schoolroom, so that it seemed 
best to accede to their request and to 
re-open it on the following day, the 21st of 
Third month. . . ‘ : ; 

The next evening they reached Ramallah, 
and lodged in the school-room, and next 
morning held an examination of the school 
girls. J. Hishmeh received the 
party as his guests at his house outside the 
wall of Jerusalem. They rode one day to 
Bethlehem and saw J. S. Muller and his 
schools there; and J. Hishmeh accompanied 
them to Jaffa, calling by the way at Ramlé, 
in the Plain of Sharon, where Friends’ girls’ 
school was examined, teacher and children 
being found at their posts. At Jaffa the 
perty saw the schools of Jane Arnott and 

ary B. Baldwin, and also some of the 
schools of the German colony, and had some 

leasant intercourse with the colonists there. 

hey embarked at Jaffa on board the French 
steamer “Eridan” on the 3lst of Third 
month, and reached Marseilles by same boat 
on Second-day the 10th of Foarth month. 
J. Hishmeh proved himself a pleasant and 
efficient guide and companion to Eli Joves 
and party in Palestine. 

A letter from Theophilus Waldmeier, dated 
20th of Third month, says, “The members 
of our little church send their affectionate 
love to you. We shal] have our monthly 
meeting next Seventh-day, the 25th of this 
month. Remember us.” 


Our Friend Ext Jones, and his compan- 
ions, ALFRED LLoyp Fox and Henry New. 
MAN, were favored to reach Marseilles from 
their mission to Syria and Palestine, on Sec- 
ond-day the 10th of Fourth month, and pro- 
ceeded without any loss of time to London, 
where they arrived on the 12th in good 
health, though looking somewhat worn with 
the extra night travelling in completion of 
their tour. 

It is to wondering admiration how timely 
and beneficial this visit to our Syrian Mis- 
sion has proved; the little church at Bru- 
mana has been strengthened ; difficulties have 
been cleared away which had at one time 
appeared almost insurmountable, and with 
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deep gratitude to our Heavenly Father for 
his overruling providence and protecting 
care throughout, by sea and land, amongst 
friends and foes, they do with heartiness de- 
sire that his praise should be upon their lips, 
and all the glory given unto bis name. 

Friends will be on know _ the = 
culties respecti e first purchase of land 
have been naneil settled, and the agree- 
ment ratified by Sontmeiaah so that now 
the field is clear for the work to progress 
which had for awhile been suspended. 

On Fifth-day, the 13th, Ext Jonzs at- 
tended Devonshire House Monthly Meeting, 
and a social tea gathering in the evening at 
Stoke Newington, when a very interesting ac- 
count was given of the late mission—A, L. 
Fox also present and helpful. 

Oa Sixth-day evening Ext Jones and 
companions met as many of the Syrian Com- 
mittee as could be present, and on Seventh- 
day our friend E, J. went to Brighton. . 

He purposes being at the Dublin Yearly 
Meeting if so permitted, and to sail from 

ueenstown on the 10th proximo in the 
steamship “China,” for which his passage is 
taken. 

The Lord has blessed his coming out—may 
He continue the blessing to the restoring 
again to his own home amongst his beloved 
family—the reward of peace in his heart, as 
bis m‘ssion has been to the edification and 
comfort of his friends.—British Friend. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE NINE QUESTIONS PROPOSED TO 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
The proposed adoption of a series of Ques- 
tions to be used as tests of the belief of some 
of its members by a Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, is a step of much importance to it, 
and to the denomination at large. It is, in 
fact, a proposition to create a systematic the- 
ology, such as the members of many other bod- 
ies of Christians are expected to subscribe to ; 
it is an attempt to put into plain terms what we 
understand to be the counsel of God towards 
man in respect to the salvation of his soul. 
It is well at the outset to note the funda- 
mental difference between faith and be- 
lief.* Faith is a personal matter in most 
cases; in the present one, it expresses the 
trustful relation between man and his Maker. 
There is on the one hand confidence in His 
disinterested love to ourselves, based on suffi- 
cient grounds; and on the other a conviction 
that as He loves all alike, He will in no wise 
approve injustice or other evil, between man 
and man. Thus faith in God has two aspects; 


*That is, in common language. The v —¥ — of in 


the Scriptures és faith.—| Editor Friends’ jew. 
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the one the love of God, and the other the 
fear of God. Belief is an intellectual mat- 
ter altogether; it is the knowledge of the 
facts of a given case, or the assent to the 
statement of those facts by others. In either 
case, the attempt to communicate it involves 
a statement; and in religious matters this is a 
body of docirine or creed, however simple or 
extended it may be. 

Nothing is better known, and perhaps less 
considered by those most interested, than that 
men possessed of the same love and fear of 
God, differ utterly in their beliefs. Even 
among Christians the diversity is very great, 
and this state of things cannot be attributed 
to any lack of honest attention devoted to 
the subject. It is evident that under these 
circumstances, all cannot be right; but it 
does not follow that all are wrong. It is evi- 
dent enough that abundant ground for differ- 
ence is to be found in two directions ; first in 
ignorance of the facts, and second, in differing 
interpretations of the statements of other 
ee as to them. That is, ignorance of 

’s plans in the creation and salvation of 
man; and different understandings of the 
significance of Bible texts. 
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The Society of Friends have, as it appears to 
the writer, done more wisely than some oth- 
ers, in refraining from a statement of 
belief in other than these great fundamental 
truths. It has done better, in extending its 
care over the fruits of its profession, rather 
than over the exposition of what it supposes 
to be the Divine plans. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that it will maintain this position. As 
the denomination stands to-day it is almost 
the only one which does not repel thinking 
men by official assertions of error and incon- 
sistency. Extended revivals of simple Chris- 
tianity must, in future time, greatly enlarge 
its membership, if it maintains the simplicity 
of its doctrine. The present is surely not 
ths time to begin to impose limitations, 
either in the form of doctrinal defiaitions or 
of ceremonial dress and language. 

The introduction of these Questions into 
the counsels of the Society of Friends is to 
be deprecated. We have for many years 
been free from discussions of this nature, al- 
though diversity of private opinion has not 
been wanting. May we be spared any furth- 
er grounds of difference, or any cause which 


Ignorance of|shall excite the sentiment of intolerance, 


the plans of Deity is our natural condition.| which is the besetting weakness of earnest 
The imperfections of the human medium of| hearts joined with unenlightened minds. The 
inspiration, have rendered it clear to the | doctrines of depravity, of repentance, and of 
candid thinker, that literal renderings of Bi-| remission of sins and holy living through 
ble language often fail to convey their real | Christ Jesus, are those on which all can unite, 
meaning, which is hidden under figures, or | and in them are included the vital interests 
partially concealed by language due to sur-|of mankipd. Explanations within and in 
rounding and temporary conditions of the| extension of these propositions are of great 
writer. From such material as this, the lan-| value, but should not extend beyond our 
guage of the creeds of the churches is derived, | actual knowledge. D. Corps. 
while the fundamental substance, based upon 

the facts of human experience, remains th “aw 


same in all. AntmaL SympatHy.—Many cases of sym- 

These obvious facts of experience are as/| pathy in monkeys might be given, but I shall 
follows: confine myself to stating one which I myself 

The depravity of man and his sufferings | witnessed at the Zoological Gardens. A 
under it; the need of a Saviour; the loving | year or two ago there were an Arabian baboon 
invitations in and to the heart, to subordinate | and an Anubis baboon confined in one cage, 
all earthly objects to the supreme good of the | adjoining that which contained a dog-headed 
Divine will; the blessed conversion which | baboon. The Anubis baboon passed its hand 
ensues upon such surrender, through the gift| through the wires of the pariition, in order 
of the Spirit; the indwelling of the love of|to purloin a nut which the large dog-headed 
God and of man, with their fruits of joy and | baboon had left within reich—expressly, I 
peace, meekness, temperance, long suffering, | believe, that it might act as a bait. The 
etc. All these things are known, according | Anubis baboon very well knew the danger he 
to the attainment made, but that no one may | ran, for he waited until his bulky neighbor 
plead ignorance of what is yet unknown to/|had turned his back upon the nut with the 
him in experience, we have been furnished | appearance of having forgotten all about it. 
with the record of God’s dealings with man | The dog-headed baboon, however, was all the 
in past ages; of his proffered reconciliation | time slyly looking around the corner of his 
through Sots Christ ; and with various ex- | eye, and no sooner was the arm of his victim 
ceeding great and precious promises. well within his cage than he sprang with as- 

It is obvious that in departiog from the | tonishing rapidity, and caught the retreating 
well-known facts of universal experience, |hand in his mouth. The cries of the Anubis 
great caution should be exercised, for it is| baboon quickly brought the keeper to the 
right here that diversities begin to appear.) rescue, when, by dint of a good deal of phys- 
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ical persuasion, the dog-headed baboon was 
induced to let go his hold. The Anubis 
baboon then retired to the middle of his 
cage, moaning piteously, and holding the 
injured hand against his chest while he rubbed 
it with the other one. The Arabian baboon 
now approached him from the top part of the 
cage, and, while making a soothing sound, 
very expressive of sympathy, folded the suf- 
ferer in its arms—exactly as a mother would 
her child under similar circumstances. It 
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soul, has been, and is being deceived, 
harassed and distressed, and hindered in his 
heavenward journey by these cruel devices of 
the subtle “ accuser of the brethren.” And 
I think our dear Heavenly Father has given 
us this distinction in Job’s history, that we 
may have wherewith to answer these cruel 
surmises of Satan, with an “It is written” 
for our encouragement, and with meek sub- 
mission to His holy will, hold up our heads 
in hope, and go on our way “rejoicing and 


must be stated, also, that this expression of| glorying in our infirmities, that the power of 


sympathy had a decidedly quieting effect upon 
e sufferer, his moans becoming less piteous 
so soon as he was enfolded in the arms of his 
comforter; and the manner in which he laid 
his cheek upon the bosom of his friend was 
as expressive as anything could be of sym- 
pathy appreciated. This really affectin 
spectacle lasted a considerable time, on 
while watching it I felt that, even had it 
stood alone, it would in itself have been suff- 
cient to prove the essential identity of some 
of the noblest among human emotions with 
those of the lower animale.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE PATIENCE OF JOB. 


I read in the Review, vol. 29, No. 16, in an 
extract from a discourse by D. L. Moody, 
the statement that Job, when tried, fell, as 
Adam fell, and consequently needed forgive- 
ness, and to be re-instated into the approval 
and acceptance of God. This idea is so de- 
rogatory to the exceeding patience of Job, 
which I think is clearly taught us in the 
Bible, that I desire, with a sole aim to the 
glory of God, to give a faint view of what I 
consider to be the lesson designed by our 
Heavenly Father, in giving us the history of 
this remarkable map. It involves a princi- 
ple of great importance to the sincere but 
struggling believer, who is desirous of wholly 
following the Lord, but whom we know the 
devil is particularly anxious to beset on every 
side, and if indie to thwart and prevent 
his walking with God in perfect trust, by 
aniysing his re understanding and 

ringing in doubts and fears which most 


effectually undermine faith, and produce 


| 


Christ may rest upon us.” So far from Job’s 
sinning, God expressly declared to the three 
friends, that His wrath was kindled against 
them, because they had “ not spoken of Him 
the thing that was right,as His servant Job 
had.” Job’s complaint was not murmuring. 
It was the crying out of distressed human 
physical nature, because of the heavy pres- 
sure of sore trials and afflictions. In his 
heart he maintained his integrity. He was 
brought down into that state of mourning 
before the Lord, which precedes, and inherits 
the promised blessing. “When thou hast 
tried me, I shall come forth as gold.” Con- 
scious of his own heart purity, yet with a 
mind weakened in sympathy with a suffer- 
ing body, he the more easily fell into the 
error of judgment, of supposing himself of 
|more importance than he was. And when 
‘his Heavenly Father in His pitying love, 
condescended so beautifully and grandly to 
show him his own nothingness, there was 
nothing of guilt or penitence for sin in his 
humiliation and utter abhorrence of self. 
H.s eyes were opened to see his own nothing- 
ness and the majesty and glory of God. _ 
It was his friends who had sinned, by w- 
puting sin to Job, and by detracting from the 
perfection of the works of a perfect God, in de- 
claring that even the “heavens were not 
clean in His sight,” and “His angels He 
charged with folly;” falsehoods which re- 
quired sacrifices to the Almighty which He 
would not even receive from their hands; but 
“My servant Job shall pray for you, for him 
will I accept;” because he had been tried in 
the fire and had come out unsinged, and had 
patiently endured as seeing Him who is invis- 
ible,” and now the “ feast of fat things” was 
prepared for him who was perfect and up- 





weakness and faltering steps. One of his| right before the Lord, even double of all the 
most potent agencies towards this dreaded re-| riches and glory that he had before. “Ye 
sult, is the confusing, in the mind of the un-| have heard of the patience of Job, and that 
practised disciple, of the distinction between | the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mer- 


infirmities and sins. Magnifying some error of|cy.” “For He knoweth our frame, He re- 
judgment or slight unintentional misstep,|membereth that we are dust.” I would that 
caused by human weakness and infirmity,|none might be deceived into confounding 
into the dimensions of a sin, thereby cutting | infirmities of the body with sins of the soul. 
off his communion with his Heavenly Father, | For “‘sin is always voluntary,” while infirmi- 
it may be, by destroying his confidence in| ties may produce involuntary slips, which our 
Him. H>w many a truly honest seeking! faithful Guide and Comforter is quick to 
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int out to us in time to save us from a 
all: and thus, the “Spirit helpeth our infirm- 
ities,” yes; and leads us, and guides our feet 
in the way of peace. H. M. U. 
Yonkers, N. Y., Fifth month, 12th, 1876. 


For Friends’ Review. 
BLAMELESS NOT FAULTLESS. 

“Tf there be first a willing mind, it is ac- 
cepted according to that a man hath, and not 
according to that he hath not.” (2 Cor. viii. 
12th. 

There is an idea entertained by some, that 
we who believe in Jesus, are to be “ 
now, that is, here in this present life. 
Jesus said, “‘be ye also perfect, as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. (Matt. v. 48.) 
But when we consider that God is infinite 
and we finite, that He is all-wise and we 
short-sighted and foolish; can we (realizing 
all this,) dream of being as free from every- 


thing that savors of fault as God Himself is? | 


But when we take into consideration the 
words of Paul, above quoted, we learn that if 
we live up to all the light we have, that is, if 
we perform every known duty, and practise 
no known sin, we are in our measure perfect, 
or I would rather substitute blameless, before 


the Lord; although we are not faultless in| 


His holy eyesight, For instance, a mother is 
teaching her little daughter to sew, the child 
does as well as her knowledge and experi- 
ence allow her to do, and the mother praises 
her for it, but when the child is gone again to 
her play, the sewing has to be pulled out and 
done again by more skilful hands. The 
child was blameless (although the work was 
very far from being perfect) because she had 
done her very best. 

So we believers may be blameless if we 
live up to the full extent of the knowledge of 
right and wrong given us; but is it not 
claiming more than we to claim that 
we are perfect in this life? ‘“ But we know 
that when He shall appear, we shall be like 
Him ; for we shall see Him as He is.” So 
it becomes all Christians to heed the Mas. | 
ter’s command, “watch ;” and not be priding 
ourselves on our perfection. And, were we 
perfect, why need we watch ? G. A. B. 
gradually decreasing in numbers, whereas the 
white population will largely increase by im- 
migration.” I inquired if he saw signs of 
that’incoming white population. € an- 
swered frankly : “Not as yet; white labor 
will not come in competition with black 
labor.” 

I will not attempt to detail] my answers to 
these views, but will state the facts as I be- 
lieve them to be, and my reasons for the be- 
lief. 


Death OF THE Baroness Bunsen.— 
Baron Von Bunsen, who died in 1860, in his 
seventieth year, was notable in the political, | 
religious and literary movements of the world | 
for forty at least of his three-score years ond | 
ten. His widow is just deceased, at Carles-| 
ruhe, Baden, at the age of 85 years. She) 
was an English lady, born Frances Wadding- 
ton, of Monmouthshire. Her death revives 
the memory of the fact that “in her Baron 


perfect” | 
Traly, 
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Bunsen found an amiable-and most intellect- 
ual companion—one who shared in all his 
many schemes, plans and designs—one who 
was almost always at his side, in health and in 
sickness, for three and forty years ; his daily 
correspondent. when he was absent; and 
eventually his biographer and the editor of 
his Letters.” Such a woman was a “ crown 
to her husband.” There are many such wom- 
en, of whom the world never hears.— Public 
edger. 


> — 


From The American Missionary. 


A TRIP SOUTH. 

One of the Secretaries of the American 
Missionary Association recently made a trip 
through.a portion of the South. His obser- 
vations on two topics are presented here. He 
takes the liberty of using the first person 
singular to avoid circumlocution. 

The Problem of the South from the Southern 
Stand Point.—I took occasion to talk with 
several intelligent white gentlemen on this 
subject, asking: “‘ What is your solution of 
the problem of the South and of the Freed- 
men, as seen from your stand-point?” The 
reply of one gentleman, a man of wealth 
and intelligence, occupying an official posi- 
tion, and withal, as I Galles, a sincere Chris- 
tian, was: “It is a hard question. I know 
not how to answer. We need Divine help in 
its solution. We seem to be like the two 
men that met on the log that lay across the 
stream—one or the other, or perhaps both, 
may go down in the struggle !” 

he most frequent answer, however, that I 
received was more cheerful in the view of 
the white race, and was based on the belief 
that the negroes are dying out. One gentle- 
man en in manufacturing said, “ There 
will not be a negro in America forty years 
hence.” Another, a professor in a literary 
institution, said: “I have watched carefull 
the records of the burials in this city, and 
see that the proportion of deaths is much 
os among the blacks than the whites.” 


| Still another—as intelligent and influential a 


man as I met in the South—replied: “ Provi- 


dence is settling that question. The negroes 


are all here that will ever be here—there are 
/no more brought from Africa—and they are 
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1. The blacks are not decreasing in the|their little plots of land. But their heroic 
South. During the last years of the war, | struggles were worthy of any race and of any 
and for a time afterwards, I heard thesesame{day. They dressed, in many cases’ in clothes 

redictions from Southern men as to the | that could be only designated as bundles of 
ecrease of the black population. I listened | patches, and I was told that every egg, po- 
to learned arguments on the subject from |tato and ear of corn was counted, and sold 
hysicians and others, but when the Census |as far as the barest necessities of life would 
ables of 1870 were published, lo! it ap-| permit, that the land and the hut might be 
peared that in the most disastrous decade|saved! Such a people will win their way 
(from 1860 to 1870—including the war) the | and make good their places among men. 
black population of the South has increased; Another favorable indication is found in 
nearly halfa million! Thesanitary conditions | the anxiety of these people for education and 
for the increase of the colored population are | gospel instruction. The A. M. A. has schools 
much more favorable now than in the latterhalf|and mission churches in each of the places 
of that decade, and I will only believe they are | referred to. The aid it can give is but little, 
now decreasing when the census tables of 1880|and the schools are not well provided for. 
show it. In one of them I saw the scholars that had 

2. It would be the greatest disaster the | writing lessons given them, crouch on the 
South could suffer, if the colored people | floor and use the seat on which they had sat 
were to die out. They are suited to the | as their writing desk! I was sorry for them 
climate as white men are not and cannot ‘and “proud” of them at the same time. 
be; and if, as one of the Southern gen-| The mission churches in these locations are 
tleman said to me, the white laborer| passing through the same struggle. The A. 
will not come while the black is there, how is| M. A. has given them a little aid in securing 
the interval to be bridged over between the | their places of worship, and in paying the 
retirement of the one race of laborers and |small pittance of the minister’s salary. He 
the incoming of the other? On the South-|is usually pastor of the church and teacher 
ern theory the blacks will diminish gradually, | of the school, and shares with the people in 
but while any remain the whites will not|their poverty. Must the Association leave 
come,and hence there must be a long time when | these people to their fearful struggle without 
the diminishing force of !aborers will leave |help? Can we abandon them? 
the country to increasing desolation, if not 
final depopulation. a ete 

3. Why will not the nation, North and| Tae Portraits or Penn.—In an article 
South, accept the facts as they are and make in Scribner for May, on the portraits of Penn, 
the wisest and best use of them? The blacks | Frank M. Etting says: When old Lord Cob- 
are here; they have as good a right to be| ham was adorning his garden at Stowe with 
here as any body else; they can work and | the busts of famous men, he made inquiry for 
endure exposures that no other race can.|a picture of Wm. Penn, many years after the 
They are fit for other uses than as laborers;|death of the latter, but could find none; 
if cultured, they will add valuable elements | whereupon, Sylvanus Bevan, an old Quaker 
to our civilization, in song, eloquence and apothecary, remarkable for the notice he took 
fervent piety: Let us give them their place, | of countenances, and a knack he had of cut- 

e means of development and growth, and | ting in ivory strong likenesses of persons he 
welcome them to the wealth, talent, learning | had once seen, hearing of Lord Cobham's de- 
and influence they can win. sire, set himself to recollect Penn’s face, with 

Struggling Poverty—In the section that 1 | which he had been well acquainted. He ac- 
visited, the unfavorable season last year, in| cordingly cut a buat in ivory, and sent it to 
addition to the pressure of the hard times— | Lord Cobham without letter or notice ; where- 
so much more severely felt at the South than | upon, “ my Lord, who had personally known 
at the Nortt—had borne with very great se- | Penn, immediately exclaimed, “Whence came 
Hem 4 upon the Freedmen, in some cases driv- | this?—It is William Penn himself!’” From 
ing them towards the borders of starvation. | this little bust the large one in the garden 
But in that same region I found every where | was formed. 
an invincible determination to struggle on| The latter became West's model, and upon 
and “pull through.” Near one of the cities | it he stuck a broad brimmed hat, clothing the 
visited, there were several large tracts of|figure in drab, and making it corpulent 
land which had been purchased by a North- | enough in consistency with this bust, but ut- 
ern man and sold again in smaller plots to|terly at variance with the now known appear- 
the negroes. S veral little villages or com-|ance of Penn at the age of 38, when he met 
munities were thus settled, but the unusually | the Indians first in council. 
uppropitious season made it almost impossi-| As to the style of the hat actually worn by 
ble for the people to make the payments on/| Penn, it was simply that of the period. An 
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anecdote has been preserved of him that suffi-| lar every time he brings a pitcher of ice- 
ciently indicates this. When asked by King| water or mails a letter. Six Chinamen can 
James II. the difference between the Catholic! make their mea] on thirty-five cents. They 
and Quaker religions, he made a comparison | eat at this frugal meal pork, rice and tea, and 
between the hat worn by the King, which| occasionally bread, although they eat little 
was adorned by feathers and ribbons, and his| of the latter. Two meals a day, which are 
own, which was plain. “ The only difference,” | all they eat, cost them not more than sixty 
replied Penn, “lies in the ornaments which | or seventy cents for six persons, or a little 
have been added to thine.” Thus the cut,| over ten cents each. Where isthe American, 
shape and material of his hat could not have) the Irishman, or the negro who can live so 
varied from the standard of his day; nor| cheaply? The Chinaman in this city pays 
would it have been in keeping with his| for his quarters, where he cooks his meals 
known character to adopt any peculiarity (of| and sleeps, from one dollar and fifty cents to 
shape or color) in dress to attract attention.| five dollars a month. If they can teach us 
His practice, and that of Friends of his day,| habits of economy, why not allow them to 
was in conformity with the rules of their So-| do it? The great trouble with the China- 
ciety at that time, sufficiently evidenced from | men is that they are too economical. Six or 
an original manuscript volume of “Advices| eight of them occupy quarters that would be 
by the Yearly Meeting of Friends” in my) too small for one person. They sleep under- 
possession. Under date of 1695 is this entry:| ground. They have no fresh air, no ventila- 
“ Advised, that all that profess the truth|tion. A white man would die in their quar- 
keep to plainness in apparel, as becomes the) ters in a single night. I have known six and 
truth, and that none wear long-lapped sleeves, | eight of them to sleep in a room not six feet 
or coats gathered at the sides, or superfluous| square, without a window except a small 
buttons, or broad ribbons about their hats, or| aperture leading into even a worse place. 
long curled periwigs.” This volume of ad- Their quarters are generally underground. 
vices begins in 1681. In 1682, the first refer-/ They seem to like it. They will sleep, cook 
ence to dress, Friends are advised “to take| their rotten fish, smoke opium, and eat in the 
heed that they be not found in wearing super-|same den. One dog, if he were a decent dog, 
fluity of apparel ” ; and again, in 1694, “ We) would die in such a place. “They have taken 
tenderly advise all, both old and young, to| the healthiest and fairest portion of San 








keep out of the world’s corrupt language,| Francisco and peopled it with thousands 
manners, and vain, needless customs and| where there ought to be hundreds. If I had 
fashions in apparel”; while similar cautions| the power I would prescribe a certain area of 
are reiterated “aot to launch into the vain| cubic feet for each individual, white and 
customs and fashions too prevalent among the/ black, in San Francisco, and [ would make 


professors of Christianity.” | penalty so heavy that Chinamen would 


| tremble at it. 
The wealth of California, Oregon, Colo- 
rado, and Nevada is in their mines. The 
more these are developed the richer the coun- 
As to whether the importation of Chinese| try will be. The Chinaman, driven from his 
to the United States should continue there is| close quarters in San Francisco, would fly to 
a division of opinion, but not so far as Cali-| the foot hills and the mountains to seek em- 
fornia is concerned. If the people in San| ployment in the mines. There would be no 
Francisco had their way, to-morrow or the) trouble in enforcing a cubic ordinance if the 
day following there would not be a China | city officers were fit for their places. It 
man within her borders. The people here| would be a contemptible confession of weak- 
employ them because they cannot helpit. A) ness to admit that 25,000 docile Chinamen 
good female white servant here co:ts from| could set a city of 150,000 inhabitants at de- 
thirty to fifty dollars a month, and she wants| fiance. The Chinamen are needed on the 
all her afternoons and Sundays. A good| plains and in the mines. There is plenty of 
Chinaman who can speak English and is an| gold and silver to be dug, for thus far the 
excellent house-servant may be had at from| mines are not half developed. If the entire 
eighteen to twenty dollars per month. It is| 300,000,000 of Chinamen in Asia were turned 


- 


THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


said they steal, but that may be said of the 
Irish and the negroes also. But who ever| 
knew of a Chinaman’s getting drunk? Who! 
ever knew of a Chinaman’s asking to go out 
to see his cousins? He is up in the morning, | 
and has nothing to hope for but hard work | 
during the day. He does not ask for cast-off 
clothing, and he does not expect half a dol- 





loose within the Uuited States there would 
still be room enough. We have a place for 
Pat, a place for Sambo, and a place for 
John. Let John come!—N. Y. Tribune. 


—_<o———_—————— 


Among the pavilions on the Centennial 
grounds is one ‘erected by the Pennsylvania 
Bible Society, which proposes to circulate 
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the Scriptures in the language of every na-| “ The Friends have always declined to put 
tionality represen‘ed in the Exhibition. The forth a written creed, drawn up by man and 
pavilion may be recognized by a white flag in man-made terms; as one of their early 
floating from its top tearing the words of| writers replied, when objected to for having 
Jer., xxii, 29: “O, Earth, Earth, Earth, | no creed, ‘Thanks be to God, Scripture only 
hear the word of the Lord.” |is our creed; for if the comment is made on 
| the creed instead of the text, from that time 
| we believe not in God, but in man.’ ” 
Declarations of faith, however, are not ex- 
actly on the same ground with required arti- 
|cles for subscription. Friends have many 


times, fi h inning, forth h 
DocrrinaL QueErres.—A_ correspondent | panes, Soom the, begining, -pat Sixth ane 


‘declarations. London Yearly Meeting has, 
suggests that there has scarcely been as yet. ean Pe cee eee ane 


‘in its annual Epistles. repeatedly done so; 


an altogether definite expression on the part | and the Book of Discipline (in many Yearly 
of Friends’ Review concerning the expe-| 


: : .. | Meetings at least) contains clear summary 
Ganey of the aduptinn, bye Yearly Meeting, | doctrinal statements. Somewhat the same 


of Queries to be anewered, before po | kind of difference exists here, as that between 
ment, by those proposed as ministers and 


! | Queries and Advices upon matters of action 
elders. Our purpose has been, while assent-|;. in, Society. But, while every one may 


ing to moderate discussion of the subject sce that it may be often expedient to issue 
epee our pages by contributors Sena a |and reiterate counsel upon a practical subject, 
ferent views, to convey a decided conviction | ve an inquisition in regard, to the same 
and feeling in opposition to the introduction | jioht do Item; we believe it to be of still 
of any such “test questions” for ministers | greater consequence to discriminate between 
and elders. We understand those concerned | 4, .jaration and a verbal test upon doctrine. 
_ ihe connie of the Review to be enteen | We have no doubt whatever of the honest 
in anticipating that such a measure will fail | gush Gentivetiy e8 Geant Detenis thes 000 te 
to afford a satisfactory safeguard against er- | osted in this subject in New York Yearly 
roneous opinions on the part of members hold- "Meeting. It may be, however, safe to repeat 


ing responsible Positions in the church ; the suggestion, that, as it is expressed in the 
while actual] and important disadvantages are article in “Friends’ Quarterly Examiner” 


likely to attend the establishment, in this | before quoted, “ The introduction of a verbal 
way, of articles of a creed. This judgment is confession of faith is so contrary to all our 


on ; by re ae, ee af o a in | previous history, that it needs extreme cau- 
various places; and especially in Great) +: 1 in attempti ial aalies 
Britain. The following language is used by | ere te etree teers 


: atiihe ss 5 , Y | the arguments in its favor were overwhelm- 
the editor of “ Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, ‘ingly strong.” Not one Yearly Meeting 


in the number for last (Fourth) month : ‘alone, but the whole Society of Friends, has 
“ While extremely jealous concerning Gos-| important present and future interests in- 

pel ministry, the Friends have never intro- 4 ‘ ; 

duced any sort of creed or declaration of | Volved in the general question, quite apart 

faith in relation thereto, preferring to rely | from the merits of the particular Queries 

upon the character of the ministry cffered, | now under discussion. 

and the evident reality of the gift, as well as 

upon the baptizing power accompanying its | ee Po 

exercise, as the best and only true test of its) THe Day or Rest.—Almost, if not quite, 


soundness. It is, therefore, with much con-! the only plausible argument brought forward 
cern that we have seen the late proposal from | 


; by those who are now urging the opening of 
ues ee ae hn ty ee | the Centennial Exhibition on the first as well 
swers must be solemnly given, before any | as on other days of the week, is, that working 
action can be taken in recording a minister.” | people of the poorer class can only visit any 

Citation is made in the course of the same| place of recreation on that day. In this, 
remarks, from another writer,* thus: |there seems to be a strange forgetfulness of 
“"e“Christian Truth,” by Josiah Brown, \the very considerable number of working 
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people who are engaged in the Exhibition 


itself ; and who, if it were open upon all days, 
would have, for months together, no periods 
of rest at all. It is said that “arrangements” 
might be made to meet this difficulty. But, 
obviously, it would be impossible to do so, 
even by doubling the number employed ; be- 
cause valuable articles such as are many of | 
those on exhibition can only be entrusted to) 
care-takers well acquainted with them. Not | 
only skilled labor, but many kinds of peculiar | 
skill and knowledge, are required. 

Arrangements may, and to some extent we | 
hope will, be made, to give working men and 
women opportunities for obtaining advan- | 
tages from the Exposition, without infringing 
upon the privileges and needs of the day set | 
apart for rest and public worship. It was) 
thought worth while in France, for a propo- 
sition to be made that the government should | 
send, at the public expense, a delegation of 
working men, to visit the Centennial Exposi- | 
sition, with a view to their representation and | 
instruction here. Certainly those who are | 
anxious for the welfare of our working peo- 
ple might, at much less cost, provide such | 
opportunities for them. If employers will 
make liberal concessions of their time, and 
the Commissioners will, on particular days, 





or for a special class rightly selected, reduce 
or remit the charge for admission, everything 
that is needful can be readily accomplished. 
Were it only a matter connected with the 
present occasion, lasting but for a few months, 
the necessity of earnest effort on the part of 
those opposed on principle to the innovation 
referred to, would be much less pressing. 
But it is clear, and seems to be understood by 
all, that, if this temporary abolition of the 
day of common rest and worship be obtained, 
it will be but a beginning. Secularization of 
all days, after the continental Kuropean man- 
ner, will then be near at hand. Let every 
one who is familiar with the great evils con- 
nected with this, labor and strive against 





every measure which will tend towards de 
priving our nation of its advantage in this 
respect, which is one of the most precious of 
the legacies handed down to us by our fore 
fathers, 


‘ on ae 
FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINSTRY.— 
The following account is from The British Friend: 


“On Fifth-day, Third month 23rd, our friends 
Rufus P. King and Edward L. Scull were en- 
gaged very acceptably at Lisburn Meeting. R. P. 
K. rested two days at Lissue, being overdone. 
On First-day they attended Belfast Meeting, 
morning and afternoun. On Second-day they 
had a meeting with Friends at 11 in the morning, 
and one for the public in the evening. On Third. 
day, from 11 to I, a meeting—long to be remem- 
bered—was afterwards held with a few Friends, 
which was a season of much tenderness. R. P. K. 
asked each personally their difficulty, was replied 
to simply by each, and handed the fitting word of 
comfort or encouragement. Nearly all were in 
tears and prayed, some in but few words, but 


| with much brokenness of spirit before the Lord. 


They left Belfast, via Stranraer, that afternoon 
for Cumberland Quarterly Meeting. 

“Rufus P. King and Edward L. Scull were 
present at Cumberland and Northumberland 


| Quarterly Meeting, held in Carlisle on Fifth-day, 


the 30th of Third month. At the close of the 
Meeting for Worship, Sarah B. Satterthwaite of 
Allonby very feelingly laid before the meeting a 
concern to visit the Yearly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia, U. S., America, and other places and dis- 
tricts to which she might feel called. After a 
very full expression of sympathy and unity with 
the concern, a certificate was granted. In the 
evening a meeting was held, at the request of 
Rufus P. King, for young Friends and others, which 
was well attended considering the lateness of the 
hour, which prevented many from a distance being 
present. A large number of the Friends took 
part in the proceedings. 

“After some further service in this district, Ru- 
fus P. King and Edward L. Scull reached Glas- 
gow on the evening of Second-day the roth ult., 
and left for Aberdeen next day. They attended 
the Two Months’ Meeting there on the 12th, and 
an appointed meeting at Kinmuck on the 13th. 
Next day they returned southward to Dundee, 
having a meeting with Friends there; also seeing 
some of them socially at Broughty-Ferry. They 
visited the only family of Friends in Perth on 
the 15th, proceeding in the afternoon for Edin- 
burgh, where they attended meeting on the 16th 
and again on Fifth-day the 2oth. In the eve- 
ning they were at Glasgow Meeting, and next 
day they visited Friends at Kilmarnock. Re- 
turning to Glasgow on Seventh-day a social tea- 
meeting was held there in the evening, which 
was well attended. ‘ Mother’ Stewart was pres- 
ent for a short time, and spoke briefly on her 
temperance mission. A number of Friends after- 
wards enlarged on the general question. The re- 
mainder of the opportunity was occupied by our 
friend, Rufus P. King, entertaining the company 
with a narrative of his affecting experience during 
a part of the civil war in America, and of the 
way in which he was led to unite in membership 
with Friends—the whole being listened to with 
the deepest interest, as well as felt by most, if not 
all, very instructive. On First-day the 23rd our 
two friends were present at both forenoon and 
evening meeting in Glasgow, Rufus P. King on 
each occasion being largely and impressively 
engaged in the ministry. Between meetings, 
accompanied by his companion and some other 
Friends, he visited the chief prison in this city, 
and addressed a large number of the inmates. 
Our two friends went to Greenock on Second- 
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day evening, seeing a few there under our name, 
and took the steamer for Belfast, having a view 
to some service in the neighborhood not over- 
taken when there before. They proceeded to 
Dublin for the Yearly Meeting opening in that 
city on the 3rd inst. 

** It has been a cause of thankfulness to many 
Friends that Joseph James Neave has come to Ire- 
land to follow up the work of Rufus P. King. He 
arrived on Fourth month rst in Belfast, next day 
attending the morning and afternoon meetings 
there, and visited Lisburn School in the evening. 
On Second-day at a social meeting of the mem- 
bers and attenders at Belfast he gave some 
reminiscences of his visit to Australia. g Rt 

“ On First-day, Fourth month gth. Caroline E. 
Talbott, accompanied by her husband, Kinsey 
M. Talbott, attended meetings in Lothersdale 
near Skipton. On the following Fourth-day she 
was present at Brighouse Monthly Meeting, held 
at Bradford ; and on First-day the 16th she was 
at Settle. On Second-day the 17th she went to 
Huddersfield, where she remained eight days at 
the house of Isaac Robson, attending meetings. 
fh On First-day the 23rd she attended 
the meeting at Paddock in the morning, when a 
number of the First-day scholars and others were 

resent ; and in the evening an appointed meet- 
ing, held in the Armory, which was crowded by 
an attentive congregation, variously estimated at 
from 1400 to 1800 persons, when our dear friend 
was enabled largely to set forth the love of God 
in Jesus Christ our Saviour. On Second-day 
evening C. E. T. addressed a meeting of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and on 
Third-day was to proceed to Leeds to attend 
York Quarteriy Meeting. eee 

“Ehza Brewer and Rachel Cronkhite were at 
Limerick on Fifth-day the 3rd of Fourth month, 
and went thence to Clonmel, attending the Quar- 


terly Meeting on the gth and roth and remaining | 


there over the following Fifth-day. 
in Cork on First and Fifth-days following, leav- 


ing the latter place for Waterford on Sixth-day 
the 21st.” 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FRIENDS ON In- 
DIAN AFFAIRS.—The minutes of the last meeting 
of this body have been kindly placed in our hands. 
We append some extracts. 

“In the removal of our friend Thomas Wistar, 
the Committee felt that they had lost a wise 
counsellor, whose experience for fifty years in 
Indian Affairs had been large and well garnered. 
His natural endowments fitted him to deal with, 


and impress Indians, and he was endued with | 


special grace to love them with singular tender- 
ness and steadfastness, yet with discrimination. 
In this love he told them the truth with plainness, 
and bound them to him with cords of responsive 
affection. He spared neither time, expense, nor 
toil, to advance their welfare, doing all with un- 
tiring zeal. He wept over their wrongs, their 
ignorance, and slowness to accept the good set 
before them, yet emotion but prompted effort for 
their help. 

“ He had a faith in the Lord Jesus, whereby he 
overcame the world: a faith which embraced 
Him in all His offices, but especially as He is the 
true Light, which lighteth every man who comes 
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into the world, and is to the believer ‘ Christ in 
us the hope of glory,’ dealing with the very 
thoughts of the heart, and springs of action, and 
by the monitions of the Spirit showing the path 
of duty and service. He was equall — to 
do what he thought his Lord desired he should 
do, as to leave undone what He forbade. Al- 
though distrustful of his own heart in the sight of 
the All-searching Father of spirits, within a few 
months of his decease, he twice referred to his 
apprehension that the end of life was near,and said 
that the prospect beyond was very pleasant. We 
desire to follow him as he followed Christ.” 

The following sentences are taken from a very 
full detailed report upon the condition of the tribes 
under care, by Dr. William Nicholson, late 
General Agent : 


“Without any reference whatever to the mo- 
tives of men, or any design to draw a compari- 
son between those who formerly managed the 
Indian Affairs and the present incumbents in 
office of Secretary of the Interior and Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, it is very evident that 
there is at present a much more rigid administra- 
tion than formerly. Many laws, and rules and 


regulations which in the past were either very 
loosely construed or else disregarded wholly or 
in part, have now been revived and enforced, so 
that our Agents are brought into straits in some 
instances, both with regard to present practices 
| and to the examination of their accounts.” 

“It will in many instances, be no easy matter 


to — ourselves to these changes, but we ought, 
| nevert eless, to do so cheerfully, and indeed to 
rejoice that improvement is made practicable.” 
“A school-house has been erected on the 
Mexican Kickapoo Reservation, but there is no 
building for the accommodation of boarders, and 
no Indians near enough to the school-house for 
their children to go from home. As there is 
more of their present year’s appropriation than 
| will be necessary for the subsistence of these In- 
|dians, I have applied to the Commissioner for 
|authority to build a house for the boarding of 
\their children. These Indians are exceedinyly 
| superstitious. Having seceded from their tribe 
| many years ago and been brought into contact 
with American and border ruffianism, in the In- 
dian territory and in Texas, and then into close 
alliance with Mexican freebooters, they have 
acquired much of t e disposition and sharpness 
of the Ishmaelite, combined with notions of mo- 
rality and religion drawn from heathen and 
pseudo-Christian sources. They are very much 
opposed to the idea of education, and have even 
threatened to destroy the school. house, it being 
the fixed belief of their Wise Men, or High 
Priests, that the world will come to an end, if 
they send their children to school. They place 
a very low estimate upon the value and sacredness 
of human life—one of their chiefs boasting that 
he has killed over a score of men. Notwith- 
standing these unfavorable circumstances, | be- 
lieve, if the proper buildings can be provided, 
and suitable persons—wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves—be placed therein, and first the 
orphans and neglected children, and afterwards 
others, as way opens, be gathered in and cared 
for in a Christian way, that a very few years 
would make a great change in this people. : 
“We have proof of the value of this course in 
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our experience with the Prairie band of Potta-| state of affairs at his Agency, which is largely 
watomies, in Kansas, who were greatly opposed | due to the machinations of evil men, should 
to education, and for a considerable time refused | make it seem best for him to resign, and permit 
to place any children in school after persons and | another to carry forward, untrammelled by past 
buildings were provided. But wise management | prejudices, the work he has begun. Cyrus Beede 
in a few years has melted away their opposition | was chosen for nomination as Agent for the 
to such an extent that the building is now filled | Osages.””  - 
to its utmost capacity, and complete success is; ‘A letter from Jonathan Richards, addressed 
placed beyond all doubt, provided the same | to the Associated Executive Committee, but re- 
means are continued persistently.” ceived too late for its last meeting, resigning his 
‘‘ The Kiowas and Comanches continue quiet | position as Agent for the Wichitas and Affiliated 
and increasingly disposed towards civilization, | Bands, said resignation to take effect on the 30th 
their school being well attended and many of the | of Twelfth month next, was laid before the 
adults coming to religious meetings and listening | Committee. 
attentively to religious instruction. At all these| In accepting the resignation of Agent Richards, 
southwestern as well as some other of oyr Agen- | the Committee desire to record their high esti- 
cies, there is the usual delay in getting agricul- | mate of the unvarying diligence, faithfulness, 


tural implements in time to commence farming | excellent judgment, and marked success with 
at an early period. which he has conducted the affairs of his Agency. 
“As usual, our southwestern Agents have had 


Also, of the manner in which he has, through 
trouble with the quality of beef supplied bv the | grace, adorned the doctrine of our blessed Re- 
contractor for their Indians. They have been | deemer, and upheld the character of a faithful 
compelled to reject some, and have probably re- | follower of the Prince of Peace. Andrew C. 
ceived some that were very poor. The contract | Williams was seleced for nomination as Agent 
does not use the word ‘éee/’ in its description of | for the Wichitas and Affiliated Bands.” 


the kind and quality of cattle, itonly says ‘good| The Committee on Religious Interests pre- 
merchantable cattle,” and the contractor con- 


tends that he fills it even if the cattle are too — yore a ——- Meetings for wor 
poor for food. ship on First-day morning are kept up regularly 
“In a recent contract let by the present Com-/at ten Missions and Agencies; being attended 


missioner, the word ‘éeef’ is inserted, and pro-| by the Agents and their families, most of the 
vision made for reducing the rates in case an 


Agent is compelled to accept poor beef. employees, some traders and their clerks, the 

“The affairs of the Pottawatomies and Indian school children, and some adult Indians. 
Kickapoos in Kansas, are progressing satisfac-| The largest number, 130 persons, assemble at 
torily.” | the Osage and Kaw meeting. At nearly or quite 

The Committee united in naming Dr. Wm. all of the same places there is also held, on 
Nicholson to fill the place of Superintendent of First-day evening, a meeting for ‘‘ select reading 
the Central Agency, left vacant by the resigna- | and devotional exercises ;"’ and at four localities, 
tion of Enoch Hoag. With a deep sense of the | other “prayer or devotional meetings” in the 
responsibility involved in its duties, Dr. W. Nich- course of the week. First-day schools are main- 


olson accepted the appointment. tained at ten stations; including a total of 617 
“The Indian Department seriously contem- schol-rs enrolled. The Committee states that 
a placing the Kiowa and Comanche and| «The exercises in these schools consist gen- 
¢ Wichita Agencies under the care of one | erally of singing, devotional praise, vocal prayer, 

Agent; moving the agency-buildings for the for- | Rite lessons, &c 
mer Indians up to the south bank of the Wash-| «Friends, at all the Agencies, are reported as 
ita River, Although this would endanger to! ,,gy/y a//having daily devotional exercises in their 
some extent the prosperity of the Indians of the | ¢,milies, which are sometimes attended by neigh- 
Wichita Agency, the Committee, in view of the boring Indians, 
benefit likely to accrue to the Kiowas and Co-| « Religious instruction is given daily in a// the 
manches, was willing that the change should be | .-hools, consisting of Scripture reading, Bible 
made. It was deemed important that the allow- lessons, repeating texts, singing, prayer, and 
ance for employees for two agencies should be reading religious tracts, varied according to the 
oo att thine on tiiisteas judgment of those having them in — 

Pr vEEae. 88 ey / “ Allth t ta marked advance in 
been hitherto, of the integrity, faithfulness and seo hrs orate wenger sar s 


istianizi i nder their 
devotion with which Agent Gibson has pressed Se ee a et nee 
forward in his efforts to promote the best welfare | ~ « While the Executive Committee extend to 
of the Indians under his care. They believe | Agents, Teachers, and other workers, hearty en- 
that to his firmness and zeal was largely due | couragement in assembling themselves and the 
the securing of just legislation for the sale of the objects of their charge together for worship and 
Osage lands, in Kansas; and that in the great) edification, and in teaching the blessed truths of 
difficulties which attended the negotiations for Christianity, we yet desire that simplicity and di- 
this sale, and the procuring of their present res-| rectness shall characterize all their methods. 
ervation, the removal of his Indians to it, and) | ot the end of regeneration and true holiness of 
the protection of their rights since the removal, | if. be ever kept in view, and immediate guid- 
he has shown marked ability and true courage. | ance of the Lord Jesus by the Holy Spirit be 
“ Appreciating his arduous labors in the past, | followed practically and truly, as well as taught 
we can only regret that the present complicated to others. 
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“A letter from Jonathan Richards was read, 
stating, that ‘The subject of Christian teaching is 
one of great moment,and I fully believe if some one 
qualified would be drawn to this service,—drawn 


by the qualifying operation of the Holy Spirit of | 


our Redeemer upon the heart, to labor among 
this people—it would be the means of gathering 
in a plenteous harvest from the fields which are 
already white unto the harvest. I believe this 
subject should claim serious and prayerful atten- 
tion, and I should rejoice if any way should 
open at the meeting of your Committee for send- 
ing such a person into this field of labor.’ 

“The Committee responded to the sentiments 
expressed in the letter. The sending of such a 
teacher as is desired, was referred to the dele- 
gates from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; that 
Yearly Meeting being the one to which the over- 
sight of the School at the Wichita Agency is 
entrusted. Such missionary teachers should de- 
vote themselves to the duty they undertake, and 
carefully avoid interference with the duties of 
the government officers and employees. 
should be wise, discreet, single in purpose, and 
subject to the government in all things which 
conscience will allow.” 


The next meeting of the Executive Committee 
was appointed to be held at Cincinnati, on the 
22nd of Eleventh month, next. 


EE 


THE FREEDMAN’S FRIEND.—No. 44 of the 
13th year of this always interesting publication 
has been received. Having recently laid before 
our readers some account of the work of the 
‘Friends’ Association of Philadelphia,’ &c., 


which it represents, we will extract from the pa- | 


per only a few passages from letters of Alfred H. 
Jones. 


After a general visit to the schools the Superin- 
tendent writes:—‘‘I have never been better 
pleased with the condition of our schools and the 
Freedmen at any time when I have been among 
them, than now. Truly we have abundant 
cause to bless the name of Our Father in heaven 
for the prosperity and happy results of our hum 
ble efforts to ameliorate the sad condition of these 
people. 

“Nearly all our teachers are pure, spiritually 
minded Christians, and are endeavoring, both by 
good example and precept, to lead those under 
their instruction, to a clear understanding of the 
requirements and truth of the gospel. 

* We try to teach the importance of a clear 


knowledge of the Bible as our outward rule of | 


conduct. That the Holy Spirit comes as a 
teacher and comforter, and that this teaching is 
always in harmony, and never contradictory to 
the spirit and tenor of the Bible ; also the liability 
of mistaking mere animal emotions for the Spir 
it’s leadings, and the danger of resting in a hope 
which may be found no better than a spider's 
web in the end. 


‘The importance of personal experience ; that | 
true worship must be in spirit; the emptiness of | 
mere emblems, &c., are also inculcated and ac: | 


cepted by many with a good degree of apprecia- 
tion. 


“While our principles and practices are not 


They | 


elder of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 
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carried out in detail in our schools, and which 
cannot well be without we make them strictly de- 
}nominational, assuming the entire control and 
bearing all the expense, the teachings are mainly 
such as we all would approve, and none such as 
| compromise any important article of our Christian 
faith. Flagrant enormities and gross immorali- 
ties, the outgrowth of a past system and 
a past age, demand the first efforts and most 
vigilant care of the reformer, rather than those 
things which we may charitably hope will be ex- 
cused through the blinding influence of involun- 
tary ignorance, Gladly would we bend our 
efforts in any direction which would more effect- 
| ually secure the object in view.” 

ET SS NL A 


MARRIED. 

MORGAN—-McCOWAN.—-At Friends’ \meeting 
at Georgetown, IIls., Third month, 6th, 1876, Dr. J.W. 
| Morgan, of Iowa, and Araminta McCowan of George- 
| town, Ills. 


| CRUMLY.—Suddenly on the roth of Second 





| month, 1876, at the residence of his parents in Jefter- 
son County, Indiana, Norman V., son of Samuel M, 
‘ years. He was nearly 
ast eight months of his 


| and Catharine Crumly, aged 
| helpless, only walking the 
life. 
| WOOD.—At Mount Kisco, N. Y., Third month, 
| 3d., Stephen Wood, in the 84th year of his age; an 
For over sixty 
years he had been a useful member of the church, 
| serving it in various official positions. His exemplary 
| life closed in a most peaceful death, he having long 
| been ready and waiting for the change. 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING 

| meets for the second time at Rochester, New York, 
| commencing on Sixth-day, the 2nd of Sixth month. 
| Those who were present when the Yearly Meeting 
| convened here before will remember the blessings 
that were showered down upon us, and may we not 
all expect even greater blessings this year. Let every 
interested one pray mightily unto the Lord that Heav- 
| en's windows may be opened and showers of blessings 
come down. 

Those who are intending to be present should write 
| at once to Allen P. DeVol, 33 Arcade, Rochester, 
| N. Y., expressing their desires as to a boarding place. 
| Price of Board will be from $5 to $7 perweek. Two 
| large boarding places have been secured very near the 
meeting-house that will accommodate 50 to 60 each, 
while many other places will be secured to accommo- 
date 6 to Io. A. M. P. 


Rocuester, N. Y., 4th mo 29th, 1876. 


| THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE. 


By direction of the Board of Managers, a special 
| meeting of the Corporation will be held at 3 o’clock, 
| P. M., on Sixth-day, Sixth month 2d, at 108 South 
| Fourth street. EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 

Secretary of the Corporation. 


j 
| 


_CORRESPON DENCE. 





\Sditor of Friends’ Review : 
Since the Sixth month, 1875, Sarah M. 
| Hyatt has been travelling and sojourning in 
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various places, and we deem it just and| know where the next day’s bread was to 


proper for the information of Frien 


soever she may come, to say, that she is act- 
ing wholly upon her own responsibility and 
without the unity or approval of this meet- 


ing. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of Min- 
neapolis Monthly Meeting of Friends, Min- 
nesota, held 11th of Fifth month, 1876. 


} Clerks. 


A. V. Talbert, 
Abby G. Mendenhall, 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE POOR WHITE PEOPLE OF TENNES- 
SEE AND NORTH CAROLINA, 


A letter from Dr. J. D. Garner, dated 
Maryville, 20d mo, 21st, gives some account 
of his la>ors for the religious and educational 
benefit of the poor whites among’ the moun- 
tains of Tennessee and No:th Carolina. He 
commenced about four years since in mission 
Sabbath-school work. He began in a small 
way, expectifig to devote time only to the 
Sabbath-school work, for his family of four 
motherless children needed all his professional 
services to provide for their support. He 
writes : 

“In three months the Sabbath work grew 
so on my bands that I had to walk thirty 
miles to teach and talk to nearly five hundred 
children and adults. This may appear im- 
possible, but with God’s help all things are 

ible, and nearly so with His trusting, be-| 
heohen children. I had no horse, so I started | 
by daylight or before and walked twelve 
miles to my first school at half past eight 
o'clock ; then hurried on in another direction 
to a school at half past eleven, and taught | 
until one o’clock; then took dinner at a house | 
near by, and walked on to the last at half 
past three o'clock, the distance of six miles; 
there taught until five; then walked seven 
miles to my home, arriving at dark or soon 
after. The walking rested me from teaching 
and the teaching from walking. My Sabbath- 
schools increased from thirty to forty scholars 
until one of them numbered three hundred 
in a few months, with no one capable of assisting | 
me in teaching. Seeing so great a proportion of 
the people in this mountainous region unable 
to , 1 saw the necessity of more than 
Sabbath work, though the first summer I 
taught nearly one hundred to read imper- 
feetly. I felt it my duty to devote my whole 
time to the literary and religious education 
of these people. Here was a hard strugg'e on 
account of my family, but I made a fall sur- 
render of all into the hands of the good Mas- 
ter, with the assurance that if I trusted Him 
all would go well. And after four years 
I can now truly say that He has never for- 
saken me, though some days I would not 


where- | come from, but it always came. 


“ There are a large number of orphan chil- 
dren here, caused by the constant guerilla 
murdering that took place in those mountains 


‘in war times. Last summer in one of my 


schools of thirty-five scholars only four (born 
since the war) had fathers living. 

“In 10th mo., 1872, I commenced day- 
school teaching. We have a free school sys- 
tem now, but no funds, so we are not better 
off than when I began. Those who were able 
paid for tuition; those not able to pay are 
admitted free. I taught for sixteen months 
five days in the week, besides practising 


| medicine before and after school, often walk- 


ing twelve or fourteen miles after four o’clock. 
Seventh days I devoted to my family, and 
the Sabbath to mission schools and religious 
meetings. 

“ After four years of exposure to drenching 
rains, swimming rivers, lying under a pine 
tree at night, twelve or fifteen miles from 
any house, subsisting mostly on corn bread, 
milk, butter and wild game, I am as strong 
and vigorous as I was when I began. I have 
fully realized God’s promise to Asher—‘ Thy 
shoes shall be iron and brass, as thy day so 
shall thy strength be.’ 

“T have taken under my charge quite a 
number of the most intelligent native boys 
and girls to train for teachers, several of 
whom are successful teachers now; and I 
have fifteen under preparation, ten of whom 
are boarding at my own house, and I pay 
all their expenses, they being too poor to 
help. I have also 3 movable normal school 
in summer. It is impossible to continue the 
mountain schools in winter for want of 
houses, clothes, shoes, &c., for the children. 
There have been two hundred professions of 
religion, and we have organized some in- 
dulged meetings. 

“ My field is an extensive one in two coun- 
ties of Tennessee and four in Western North 
Carolina, but there is a vast mountain range 
from Virginia to Georgia of a similar charac- 
ter, and containing thousands of children 
who have no schocls. The inhabitants are 
all poor, cut off by the mountains from com- 
munication with the more civilized world. 
Some are twenty miles from a post-office and 
eight from a railroad, yet they have naturally 
good intellects if developed. They have no 
money, and their produce is worth nothing, 
as what they do not consume they cannot 
transport to a market. I am trying to do 
what I can for them, and extending the work 
as far as the Lord blesses me with means 
and ability todo so. I have fully dedicated 
myself to His service in this work. 

“Truly thine in the service of Christ, 
“J. D. Garner.” 
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liams; while the eastern end and the lower 
A FEMALE SEMINARY AT HARPOOT. | story are occupied by the teachers and pupils 
— of the ‘Female Seminary,’ about which I am 
4 GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. | going to tell you. 
‘‘ Between the graveyard on the hill and 
A girls’ school in the garden of Eden, with | the road in front you see an enclosure, which 
an Eve for assistant teacher. That sounds|we dignify by calling it the ‘garden,’ on 
strangely, doesn’t it? but that is what the| much the same principle as we Orientals 
Missionary Herald bas given us a picture of|call blind people ‘ enlightened’ ones, or as 
this month, with an interesting account of it| you Occidentals sometimes call very poor 
written some years ago My one of the Ameri-|skim-milk cream, because we and you like to 
can Missionaries, Rev. C. H. Wheeler. Hej call things by a pleasant name. Our ‘ gar- 
says : den’ in Eden is the furthest possible from a 
“Perhaps some of you don’t know where| real one, being, except in early spring and 
Harpoot—or Kharpoot, as it has until now| late fall, a mere barren, desolate, rocky moun- 
been spelled—is. fa Genesis, second chapter | tain-side, upon which can grow no green 
and fourteenth verse, you read of the two riv-| thing except the very few and very small 
ers, Hiddekel and Euphrates. Standing upon | trees, which are kept alive by hiring a man 
the hill-top, just back of the houses in the| once a week in the rainless summer season to 
picture, you can see, ten or twelve miles to| pour upon the roots of each a goat-skin ‘ bot- 
the north, a branch of the Euphrates flowing | tle of water.’ (Gen. xxi. 14.) This he does 
to the west, while, some forty miles to the|for about seven-tenths of a cent per bottle. 
south-eas:, in the Taurus mountains, are the| Here you see why ‘willows by the water 
head-waters of the Hiddekel, now called the| courses’ are spoken of (Isaiah xliv. 4), and 
Tigris, upon whose western banks, about one} ‘trees planted by the rivers,’ &c. (Ps. i. 3; 
hundred miles to the southeast of Harpoot, is| Jer. xvii. 8). N> others live in those lands 
the great walled city of Diarbekir, and far-| of summer drought. 
ther to the south, upon the eastern bank of} “ Upon the outside of the roof of the large 
the river, lie the ruins of Nineveh—the city | house you see a sort of railing, or ‘ battlement,’ 
to which Jonah was sent (Jonah i, 2).| such as God bade the Israelites build around 
South of these, and on the Euphrates, lie the| their houses. (Deut. xxii. 8.) Persons some- 
desolations of Babylon. (Isaiah xiii. and| times fall from the roofs which have no such 
Jeremiah li. chapters.) protection, and die. You can see how readily 
“Thus you see that Harpoot lies in one|one can, like Peter (Acts x. 9), go upon 
corner of the land of Eien, perhaps upon the|the house-top to pray. The ‘battlement’ 
spot where God planted the garden (Gen. ii.| upon one side of this house is of boards, and 
8), and where sin began, and not very far|so close and high as to form a /place of real 
from the spot where the Lord ‘confounded | retirement, where, in the heat of summer, we 
the language of men.’ Gen. xi. 1-9.) Of| sometimes sleep at night. The house is built 
both these events we at Harpoot are daily re-| upon the menitiinalle, by digging into it, so 
minded, by the fearful prevalence of sin|that while the front portion of the roof is 
about us, and by that ‘ Babel ’—that confusion | some thirty feet above the road, the back 
of tongues—which compels us to use four| portion is level with the terrace of the ‘ gar- 
languages, the Arabic, Armenian, Koordish, | den.’ 
and Turkish in the Theological Seminary, in| ‘“ But I promised to tell you about the Fe- 
order to prepare men to speak to the principal | male Seminary. Come with me on a mission- 
nations about us; while to preach the gospel| ary tour among the villages, and see women 
to ‘every creature,’ in our great missionary | everywhere doing the drudgery, even to car- 
field, at least seven languages must be used. |rying upon their backs huge baskets of ma- 
“ As there are neither railroads, steamboats,| nure, to be mixed with straw, made into 
nor stage-coaches, nor even roads for car-| cakes,and dried for fuel, while their husbands 
riages of any sort, in that part of Turkey, but| do the knitting, and you will see and feel, as 
only plenty of room to ride on horseback | we do, the necessity for using some means for 
over the lofty mountains and vast plains, | elevating woman to her true place, not as the 
we must have horses for ourselves aud the| servant, but as the equal, the ‘helpmeet’ of 
native “helpers” to ride. So, on the left of| man. But ignorant people can’t be really 
the picture, at the right of Mr. Barnum’s| ‘elevated,’ because the higher you raise them 
house, you see the stable in which are kept| in position the lower they sink in the estima- 
several horses for this purpose. tion of those who behold them. 
“In the western end of the upper story of| “To give anybody, man or woman, who is 
the large house, in the centre of the picture, | unfit for it, exalted position, only makes that 
lives Mr. Allen. The middle part is my | unfitness the more evident; and, if we wish 
house, now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Wil-| women in Turkey to enjoy their ‘right,’ of 


From The Southern Workman. 
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leaving the dung-basket and taking the knit- 
ting-needles, they must have some education. 

“So soon as ible, then, after openin 
the Seminary for raising up pastors oa 
preachers, we opened one also for their wives, 
and required every married student to bring 
his wife with him to be educated. 

“The women, of course, live with their 
husbands and only attend the school as day- 
scholars. Some of them are the mothers of 
several children, one having a family of 
twelve, whiie another, at forty years of age, is 
a grandmother. So our seminaries have a de- 

artment not needed in this land—a nursery. 
hile the older children are sent to one of 
the city schools, the younger on.s are com 
mitted to the care of a woman hired for that 
purpose, with as many girls as she needs to 
assist her, while the mothers spend about 
seven hours a day, on five days of the week, 
in improving their minds and hearts,—and I 
might add bodies too, for among the graces 
taught in the Seminary is that Scriptural one 
sometim»s forgotten even in Caristian lands, 
and oftener still in Turkez, to ‘ cleanse our- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh,’ as well 
as of the spirit. (2 Cor. vii: 1.) 

“In this ‘ nursery ’ stanchions, or poles, are 
put up on twosides of a room,and between these 
and rings in the wall rope cradles are suspended 
for the smaller children. Just before leaving 


Harpoot I went to take a look at the ‘nursery.’ 


As I opened the door, one of the babies began 
to cry, and nearly all its eighteen companions 
joined in the chorus, making such a din as 
will make me long remember the visit. 

“ But we must hurry on t» the Seminary, 
where more than thirty students’ wives, and 
fifteen girls from different cities and villages, 
who have been received as boarders on the 

remises, are hard at work, acquiring know- 
edge. 

“But let us pass throush the outer gate, 
that to which the missionary, Mr. Allen per- 
haps, is riding up, and enter the Seminary. 
We Orientals don’t ‘introduce’ people, so ’tis 
taken for granted that you know Miss West 
and Mrs. Williams, as well as Kohar (‘Jewel’), 
and Mariam (‘Mury’), the assistant teachers. 
Eva (‘ Eve’), the other assistant teacher, in- 
structs those wom2n who sp2ak Arabic and 
Koordish ; for here, as well as in the other 
Seminary, different languages are used. 

“Seated upon the floor, in as many room:, 
= see three classes, one, perhaps, in the Bi- 

le, which all study daily, from the begin- 
ning to the end of their course; another ia 
geography ; and the third may be the ‘ weak 
ones’ as they are called, who are making 
their first feeble attempts to write figures, or 
perhaps to add them up upon their slates. 

“Taen coms more advanced classes in 
arithmatic, and again others in the Bible, 
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the Catechism, moral philosophy, grammar, 
reading, writing, or some other branch, till 
we come to one in which all unite, learning to 
sing those hymas so precious to some of you ; 
‘Sweet hour of prayer’; ‘Rock of Ages, 
cleft for me’; ‘ There is a happy land’; and 
scores of others which have been translated. 

“So much has public opinion changed, 
that hundreds, I might say some thousands, 
of women and girls have learned to read, and 
the past winter, more than five hundred girls 
attended the school opened by us. The feel- 
ing has become very common, even among 
those who do not receive our teachings, that 
it is a disgrace for a woman not to know how 
to read; while, among those who attend our 
‘Protestant’ metings, the feeling is so strong 
in favor of educated pastors’ wives, that one 
of our best preachers recently lost a ‘ call’ to 
be a pastor, because his wife, the ‘ grand- 
mother ’ spoken of above, is not as learned as 
the people wish. 

“And with intelligence, woman, even in 
Turkey, is gaining her true position of honor 
and influence, All know that ‘ gospel-men’ 
treat their wives well. Oue of the bitterest 
enemies of the Protestants in Harpoot city— 
a@ woman who never attends our meet- 
ings—has had her daughter taught to read, 
and has given notice that she will give her in 
marriage to a ‘ gospel-man,’ ‘ because Protest- 
ants treat their wives well.’ 

“If time would allow, I could tell you 
much which they have done to enlighten and 
save hundreds who, but a short time ago, 
were, with themselves, in the darkness and 
degradation of ignorance, superstition and 
sin.” 

WHY STAND&ST THOU AFAR OFF, O 


LORD? WHY HIDEST THOU THYSELF 
IN TIMES OF TROUBLE? 
Psa. x. 1. 
Lord! we know that Thou art near us, 
Though Thou seem to hide Thy face; 
And are sure that Thou dost hear us, 
Though no answer we embrace. 
Not one promise shall miscarry ; 
Not one blessing come too late ; 
Though the vision long may tarry, 
Give us patience, Lord, to wait. 
While withholding, Thou art giving 
In Thine own appointed way ; 
And while waiting, we’re receiving 
Blessings suited to our day. 
Oh! the wondrous loving kindness, 
Planning, working out of sight ! 
Bearing with us in our blindness ; 
Out of darkness bringing light. 
Weaving blessings out of trials; 
Out of grief evolving bliss ; 
Answering prayer by wise denials, 
When Thy children ask amiss. 
And when faith shall end in vision, 
And when prayer is lost in praise, 
Then shall love in full fruition, 
Justify Thy secret ways. 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN SIXTH 
MONTH, 1876. 
From New York Pocket Almanac. 


Sixth mo., ist, Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore Y. M. 


3d, Whitewater, Indiana Y. M. 
* Union, Western Y. M. 


10th, 


Hesper, Kansas Y. M. 
Spiceland, Indiana Y. M. 
Mississinewa, Lndiana Y. M. 

“ Richland, Western Y. M. 

“ Cottonwood, Kansas Y. M. 
15th, Haddonfield, Philadelphia Y. M. 
17th, Pelham, Canada Y. M. 

“ Westfield, Indiana Y. M. 

“ Northern, ” ” 

“ Spring River, Kansas Y. M 
19th, Baltimore, Baltimore Y. M. 
24th, West Lake; Canada Y. M. 

“ Scipio, New York Y. M. 

_ * ‘Wabash, Indiana Y.. M 

New York Yearly Meeting commences on the 2nd; New 
England Yearly Meeting on the 10th; Canada Yearly Meeting 
on the 30th. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 23d inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The Prince of Wales has returned 
from Indig, and was given a reception and banquet by 
the Corporation of London on the 19th inst. 

In the House of Commons, on the 18th, the elemen- 
tary education bill was introduced. It provides that 
no child shall be employed in agricultural or other 
labor before the age of ten years, or between ten and 
fourteen unless it has attended school 250 days each year 
for five years. Parents are to be punished for neglect- 
ing to send their children to school. 

A member having publicly questioned the government 
whether the House of Commons would have an oppor- 
tunity to consider the correspondence on the Winslow 
case before final action should be taken on it, answer 
was made on the 23d, that on application of the gov- 
ernment Winslow had been again remanded until the 
31st inst. ; that negotiations were still pending, and it 
was unusual to communicate State correspondence 
while unfinished, but under the special circumstances 
of this case, the papers to that date would be submited 
to the House. 

The strike of the Derbyshire collieries is breaking 
up, many of the workmen having resumed work at a 
reduction of 10 to 12% per cent. in their wages. 

FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies, on the 18th, 


rejected by a vote of 394 to 52, Raspail’s motion «for | 


complete amnesty ; 60 members abstained from voting. 
Another member introduced a motion for amnesty for 
all common-law offences committed with a, political 
object. Minister Dufaure opposed the motion, and de- 
clared that pardons would be granted.in proportion as 
the Chamber refrained from insisting upon amnesty, 
but that the government wonld show no favor to those 
who continued tu show hatred and violence in anony- 
mous pamphlets and articles. The motion was rejected 
by a large majority. The Chamber has reduced the 
amount of the proposed grant for sending a delegation 
of workmen to the Centennial Exhibition from 200,000 
to 125.000 francs. A motion was also adopted that 
agricultural instructors be sent to the Exhibition. A 
motion was adopted on the 2oth, after a debate on the 
recent dismissals of Mayors, to the effect that the 
policy of the Ministers is liberal and in conformity 
with the wishes of the country. 

The amnesty question was debated in the Senate on 
the 22nd, when Victor Hugo made a motion for com- 
plete amnesty, and supported it by a speech, urging that 
under the republic the right of pardon was a preroga- 
tive of the Assembly, which should not be abdicated, 
and could only be exercised in the form of an amnesty. 
The motion was rejected, almost unanimously. 

A meeting of about 1000 students was held in ‘Paris 
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| on the 19th, to consider the expediency of bolding an 
| International Students’ Congress. 


PrussiA,—In the Chamber of Deputies of the Prus- 
sian Diet, now in session, a bill making German the 


| official language throughout the kingdom of Prussia, 


has passed a third reading against the vehement oppo- 
sition of the deputies of the Polish provinces. The 


| raiiway bill has passed second reading in the House of 


Peers. 
AusTRIA.—Count Andrassy, the Premier, declared 


| on the 2oth, in a sitting of the Austrian delegation, that 
| the peace of Europe will not be disturbed. The pro- 
| posed reforms, he said, have been accepted by Europe 


and Turkey, and joyfully greeted by the insurgents, 
who now only desire guarantees for their execution. 
The present action of the powers is directed toward 
the peaceful removal of obstacles to the reform. The 
result of the conference at Berlin was that the powets 
had resolved to make the maintenance of European 
peace their guiding principle, and to confer together on 
each case as it may arise. The Count opposed the 
idea of military occupation of the insurgent Turkish 
provinces by Austria, which has been suggested in some 
quarters as a probable step. 

Spain.—The Prime Minister introduced a bill in 
the Senate on the 2oth, abolishing the /fweros in the 
northern provinces, and establishing military service 
and taxation there as elsewhere in Spain. 

The government has granted the Carlist exiles a 
further but final delay of submission. 

CENTRAL AsIA.—Advices from Khokand received 
in St. Petersburg, state that all the independent Khirgis 
chiefs except one have declared their submission to 
the Russian government. 

Arrica.—The British resident at Zanzibar has ne- 
gotiated a treaty with the Sultan, providing for the 
entire abolition of the slave trade under stringent rules. 

SouTH AMERICA.—The government of the Argen- 
tine Republic has issued a decree authorizing the 
national bank, known as the Provincial Bank of 
Buenos Ayres, to suspend specie payments, temporarily, 
and making its notes legal tender. 

Domestic.—The President, on the 22d, nominated 
to the Senate, Attorney-General Edwards Pierrepont to 
be Minister to England; the Secretary of War, Alfonso 
Taft, for Attorney-General; and J. Donald Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania, for Secretary of War. All were 
promptly confirmed by the Senate. 

Favorable reports are received of the success already 
attained by the construction of the “jetties” at the 
mouth of that outlet of the Mississippi river called 
the South Pass. ‘The purpose of these jetties or dikes 
is to confine the stream, and by thus increasing the cur- 
rent, cause it to cut a deeper channel through the bar 
formed by the deposits of earth brought down by the 
river.. The natural depth of water on the highest 
part of this bar was about seven feet; and it is now 
announced that a steamer drawing 15 feet 8 inches has 
passed through the jetties without obstruction. The 
constructors of these works are required to produce a 
channel 20 feet deep and 200 feet wide before receiv- 
ing any payment for their work, and ultimately the 
channel is to be 30 feet deep and 350 feet wide. 

COoNGRESS.—The Senate has continued the discus- 
sion, in private session, of the question of jurisdiction 
in the impeachment of ex Secretary Belknap. No de- 
cision had been reached on the 23d. The committee 
recently appointed to investigate the Mississippi elec- 
tion, has been directed also to inquire into the alleged 
outrages lately committed in Louisiana) The House 
has adopted a resolution inquiring of the President 
whether he has received official information of danger 
to Americans in Turkey, and whether measures have 
been taken for their protection. The Naval Appropria- 
tion bill has been debated, but not disposed of. 





